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Tape .1 Side A 

A: There's not really that much I can tell that girl, you 

know, when Sophie called me up that you was" going,; to come. 

4 * , 

I remember like all these girls they were all bowling girls, 

its surprising but there' 1 s so many people 'that’s gone. That 

1 \ 
was our team, the girl team. 

Q: Says date, place 

Where are you from, were you born in the United States? 

A: I was born in New Bedford, Mass., I was born in New 

Bedford, down the Cape, and then ... 

Q: Is it your parents 

A: My mother was a Couture girl, my mother was a girl from 

Gardner. My father came from Canada, and of course when you 
come from Canada and everything you like to go to Canada. 

We went to live in Canada, I was six years old when we left 
to go to Canada. 

Q: From New Bedford? 
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A: From New Bedford. And then we stayed, we came back I 

was 13, we were back in New Bedford, and ah, us girls, we 
didn't want to go back. We were quite a few in the family, 
we didn't want to go back to Canada but my father wanted to 
go back. You had that was he, he went, once in Canada with 
my mother, then they had two children and then they came 
back to the States and the rest of us kids were born. We 
were quite a few that was born. And there was only one that 
was born, my younger sister, that lived down the Cape, she 
was born in Gardner. All the rest were born in New Bedford. 
Q: How many are you? 

A: We were 11 in the family, 11 children, but my mother 
went to Canada and of course Canada is not like it was, is 


now, even now they're more modern than we are. But at that 
time there was a, they'd have all outside toilets and they 
didn't have nothing inside hardly, no. 

Q: Oh, did they come from a farm? 

A: They were oh yeah, they were really farmers, they didn't 

work for ... My father was a fisherman, he was, he had one 

of these blacksmith shop, he used to put things, on a horse, 

he used to build things with the iron what the old things, 

- v * 1 

all that stuff they used and he' fish and he was a carpenter 


besides he, .used* bo build different things'. My father even 
worked -in L Heywood. Many years' ago my father worked in 


Heywood. He was a, what was he used to do now, he used to 


do, like ah, patern maker. Many years ago he was there he 


used’ to work there. 
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Q: For the furniture? 

A: Oh yeah he used to work at furniture at that time. 

Q: And he made patterns? 

A: Well they used to make, well you know when you got the 

brain you don't have education. They didn't have much* 
education at that time. They didn't have to go to college. 
Whatever they did it came to themself. See like we build 
the house and we build and we build the house he's the one 
that helped my husband, we had a carpenter build the house, 
he showed my husband how to build the garage. We got a nice 
cooler down the cellar. It's kind of old, it's like a 


closet, almost as big as that room if its not bigger 

(indicates pantry about 6’ x 4’). And we have ah, he showed 

that to make to my husband, how to make it you know keep all 

our stuff cool for we can keep stuff cool there. In the 

wintertime sometimes I'll open the door because it gets in 

the 30' s in that -little room. Its like a really like a 
‘ ‘ ' r 

frigedaire like you know. See my father was really a good 
carpenter, he was almost a, first class carpenter. He used 
to build boats in New Bedford. That was funny. He used to 
make boats and then he'd make them and they’d sell them you 


know. And he used to make boats and then from that, after 


the boat was all done they used to take us kids for a ride, 
you know (they laugh). Then after we got older they'd say 
(laughs) how come your father used take you so for a ride. 
I'd say well my father took us for a ride, if we all came 
back he sold the boat, and we never sunk so he always, he 
always, he always, he always sold the boat (laughs). 
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That was almost like a joke. Of course he had sisters, my aunt 
used to live there but all my mother's sisters, brothers and 
sisters and father they were all born in, they were all from 
Gardner here. 

Q: Oh, but they were originally from Canada? 

A: No, no, not the Coutures, were as far as I know, my 

grandfather they came from, probably they came from Canada 
years and years ago but I never remember my mother saying 
they came from Canada. Everyone of them came from, were 
born in Gardner. They had some relatives in Canada, 

Montreal, Quebec or something like that. But not in New 
•Brunswick. 

Q: Did, ah, she speak French, your mother? 

A: Oh yeah, oh yeah, and my father too. We, we all we, 

course at that time there was more French speaking. When we 

lived, when we lived in Canada (sighs) did I hate to go, I, 

I hated Canada so much, I don't know how come, I used to. I. 
don’t know, are you Catholic, are you, are you French, 
you're not Catholic? Well I used to make novenas so I 
wouldn't marry, so I wouldn't marry a guy from Canada, make 
sure I wouldn't marry one. I-was so afraid to marry a guy 
from Canada I would have to make the same kind of living my 
.mother made. *1 di'dnjt want to ‘do that. So ah, I say, well 
that was crazy when you're young you know you go out with boys 

but I never want to ^marry* a guy from Canada. I marry one 

from Canada. I think God punished me. I marry one from 
Canada but he never wanted to go live in Canada so we never 
lived in Canada, and ah, as far as speaking, well that time 
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we stay there they we not even speaking French at all, ah 
English at all in Canada at that time. There was only 
French so we didn't have no choice. When we went to Canada 
I couldn’t speak French, I couldn't speak French or English 
and then when we came back here I had to, I had to speak 
broken English. Now they all think well, they ask me are 
you from Canada? I say yeah, I'm down from Canada or I'd 
say I was brought up half of my life in Canada, not that we 
stayed there long but. You know they was not the same as 
us. You know they were not the same kind of people at that 
time. 

Q: So you felt like you were American even when you were in 

Canada? 

A: Yes, yes, yes. But we had, we had a hard life in 
Canada. The short time we were there one of my older sister 
and me, she lives in Florida, we were the oldest girl and we 

t 

had a brother that was younger, but at those time, you know 
the men, they boys they was like gold., you know, cater to 
them. But us girls we, Had to do the work. On: the farm we 
work, we work hard on the farm. I don't know, I say, I used- 
to say well, I used to ,tell Ma, if we ever go to the States 
I never, never want to come back to can-- and I never liked 
Canada, never did, never did. I hate Canada after that, I 
think because we worked too hard. You know we were working, 
my father was a fisherman. He used to come home, he used to 
come home from the fishing trip with those big wagon, you 
know, with a horse, and it was a big wagon that was full of 
fish. They used to dump the fish -on the ground, and that 
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was our job to go and clean those fish. Like salt herring 
something like that. And we had, we had to clean it, we 
had, oh, I don't know many times we used to come home and 
cry to my mother because our hands was so cold, we were so 
cold we were freezing, you know, but we had to do the job. 

Q: And the boys didn't do it? 

A: No. Well I had to go, my brother was about a year, a 

year and a half younger than me but he didn't do but he 
didn't do that much, it was me and my older sister used to 
cut the wood, saw the wood, take care that there was wood in 
the fire, there was wood enough in the house for the winter, 
for the wint-- for the week anyways. And then if they had, 
if they had anything to kill, we had to kill like a, like a 
chicken or pig or something like that. Well my job was to 
kill the chicken and I used to catch hell, I used to hate 
that ohhhh, (shudders). There's a lot of things I hated in 
Canada. I hated Canada- period. And then we used to plant 
in the farm, when it came farming time we had to go plan. 

Oh one of my father's uncles, they were big farmer, and we 
used to go plant potatoes for them, my sister and I. We 
used to carry that big bushel of potatoes with a handle on, 
it was full of cut potatoes and we used to walk and we used 
to follow the horse and he used to hollar at us because he 
didn’t think we were going fast enough but you know, I came 
back over, over here, I was 13 p we were;* ,back , in the States so 
I wasn't very old and my sister was about 2 years older than 

i' ■ * '• . 

me so she wasn't very old either. And' we had to ^follow that 
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darn old horse all the way just the same to plant those 
potatoes. And he used to give us 50 cents a week, 50 cents 
a week, I said how hard that we worked for that darn 50 
cents. 

Q: Did you ever go back to Canada after you moved to the 

States? 

A: After we moved to the States I never went, when the 

first time I went after we were married. I was married 
then, we were married 13 years before the first time we went 
to Canada before my husband saw his folks after he came to 
the States himself and I had my oldest boy at that time. 

And my inlaws they were very nice people. But no I never 
wanted they'd say you wouldn't want to come back, no no. In 
a way I think I would have left him instead of going to 
Canada but he never liked Canada after, I think after he was 
here. He worked and he figure he was making a better living 

here than he did in Canada. They used to work hard, they 

were 14 children in that family. 

Q: In his family? 

A: 14 children' and they used to take 1 care of his grand¬ 

father and his grandmother*, and he said it was not like 
here. My grandfather he say they didn’t put him in a home 
and stuff like that they used, to take care. Even even him 
he took care of his grandmother, he said I slept in the same 
bed as my grandmother and my grandfather so, I was the 

oldest boy so it was my turn to stay with them and make sure 

that something happened during the night so you know when 
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they were really sick so something happened, he was, there 
was somebody there. But they didn't put, there was no such 
thing as putting them in a home. But when we went there, 
even after we were married they had a table and must have 
been here to the window over there (indicates how wide the 
table must have been, about 5-6 feet). I said, my God a big 
table and you know by the time all the kids sit there the 
table was full (both laugh). It was the dining room table. 
That poor lady she worked, she was working hard too, you 
know they had, they were baking everything, they was a good 
cook, oh they were good cooks. They'd have the old stove, 
kitchen stove, no electricity, they used to cook by wood and 
they used to warm that up with wood and they were good cook 
and they were making good food, you know. But its 
surprising nobody know, I said the young one of today I 
don't know what they can say about the young life, to pass. 
Like us, we have something to talk about you know sometimes 
we get together, and we talk about the old time but I says 
in those days, today the young ones they got everything they 
want, even the young ones they got everything they want so I 
don't know what they going to talk about when they get older 
about their life. I don't think they'll have anything to 
talk about. I think that's why (clock chimes) we, we used 
to have fun, of course not we came back, because when we 
came back from Canada I was still young. 
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Q: Why is it that they came back to Gardner? To be with 

your mother's family? 

A: From Gardner, we came, after we stayed 2 years in New 

Bedford, I was 16. 

Q: Oh you went from Canada to New Bedford? 

A: We went to New Bedford, and from New Bedford we stayed 

there about 2 more years. That's where that old man that 
chased me from the stairs because I was too young to go work 
in a factory at that time. So ah... 

Q: Oh yeah, tell that story on the tape, that was good. 

A: (Laughs) That darn old bachelor, you know. He was, he 

was an undertaker and his mother was old I think she was too 
old to stay alone, what I can understand', and the house 
belonged to him, he had a nice corner house on the same 
street as us. And ah, when we went there (background noise 
of TV as her husband turned it on to watch. I did not have 
the heart to ask him to turn it off.) My mother say, well 
probably you could go and stay with her because you know, 
there was not that much work, it was really just stay with 
her, she wouldn't stay alone. And then that old man, came, 
came in one day and at 13 I wasn't even 14, you was 
wondering what the heck he was chasing me around the house 

i 

for and ah, you know? And ah, he was trying to kiss me, he 
was trying to catch me to kiss me so I knew that, you know I 
had enough brain that it was nothing good, you know. And it 
seemed to me she had a round table and I was running around 
that round table and when I could get to the--I finally ran 
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fast enough when I could get to the stairs I took the 
stairs. I don't know which way I came down stairs, I don't, 
I never knew how I got how fast I got down stairs, if I 
jumped down, if I, I don't think I could have jumped down I 
would have killed myself, if I had ran down the stairs. But 

I got home, I was crying and my mother said, what's the 

matter with you? I say I don't know, I said that man there, 
it was a Mr. Chausee, that was his name, and I said that Mr. 
Chausee he was chasing me around the house, so my mother, 
she was a married woman, so she knew. She said you're not 
going back there and I said no I wouldn't want to go back 
there no more. 

Q: And you were supposed to help them with the housework? 

A: I was supposed to stay help, you know, give her get her 

a meal or something like that. She was showing me what to 
do, you know and ah, but that darn old man. I said boy, I 

said that's what they used to call the old _, the 

old wolf at that time (laughs). 

Q: They still call them that. 

A: I see well still they call them that but from there on I 

used to be afraid of the men. I was afraid of the men for a 
long time after that. I got married young but I don’t know 
how come but as far as boyfriends I think he was the only 
steady boyfriend I had before I got married. I never went, 

I went out a few times with boyfriends here and there, after 
we moved to Gardner. We moved to Gardner I was, when I was 


13, 14 I had to have my report card because, because I 
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didn't make no, I didn't make no 6th grade so I had to have 
a report card from school. So I had to go to evening class 
to learn. Ain't that awful now? When you brought up in the 
United States and you got to learn to read and you can't go 
to your, you didn't go to school on account that you was 
living on the farm and after, well I had enough guts, after 
I worked in .Heywoods, I knew a lot of them. I worked in 
Heywood, this was my 5th time back in Heywood and I stayed 
there 29 years my 5th time. But everytime I went there I 
didn't stay very long. When you’re young you don't care. 

You figure, well I'm going to go here, I'm going to go there 
for another job. And I work in Johnny Dunn, I don't think 
you know that, that was my first job. There was a lot of 
girls, we used to have a lot of fun there. 

Q: But when you were 16, you said, or 14 you went to night 

school? In New Bedford? 

A: No, in Gardner here I had to go to night school because 

I couldn't get, you had to have a report card because I 
wasn't, I didn't make my sixth grade, so... 

Q: So you moved from New Bedford to Gardner, because 

of--.why'd you move to Gardner? 

A: Well my father wants to move to Gardner. This is where 

my mother came, \je used to come and visit my grandmother 
Couture over here a lot, you know, from New Bedford we used 
to come to visit her. And when we were in New Bedford I had 
three brothers that died in*New Bedford that were .born and 
they were dead. And in those days they didn't have, they 
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had men that was a funeral director I think or something/ 
that old wolf that I was working for he was one of them. 

But they didn't have no, ah hearse or something like that 
they have now, they have them on the horse. I remember two 
of my brothers that died in New Bedford I remember before we 
went to Canada even I remember, see I was young but see I 
could remember... I would never forget the white hearse. 

Q: It was white? 

A: It was a white hearse, a wagon like they used to call 

that they didn't call them, well we used to say I always say 
it was like a wagon but they had a name for it at that time, 
and like a covered wagon, you know it was all like a closed 
in cab, it was all windows, it was all white, and that was 
for the funeral. And then they used to put the casket in 
there, even for the grownups, they used, they used to put 
the caskets in there, and then they had the white horse, 
they had two white horse, they used to drive that wagon and 
the body was in that wagon. 

Q: Covered? Closed? 

A: Yeah, oh yeah it was covered, it was closed (chimes of 

clock ring). It looked like a car almost only it was not 
running by a motor, it was running by the horse. And I 
remember that very very well, it seems to me I can picture 
that, the wagon with the horse and everything. See when 
you're young, I said you, you don’t forget things like that 
when you're young. 
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Q: And it would take them from where to where? 

A: Well they were taking from the house to the cemetery. 

They used to bury them, they had a cemetery. 

Q: But they didn't have funeral homes? 

A: No, oh no. Ohh no, they didn’t think, they didn't even 

have funeral homes when we came, when we came to Gardner 
here we didn't have, even when my mother died. My mother 
died quite a few years ago, but they didn't have no funeral 
home at that time my mother died. My mother was laid in the 
house, not in this house but in her home, the way it used 
to. . . 

Q: Somebody told me they used to put the bodies in the 

picture window of the houses. 

A: They used to put the body, ah, after we moved to Canada 

my father had a young brother that died in Gardner here. 

And my grandfather and my grandmother, my father they came 
to the funeral, they left the States and they came to the 
funeral in Canada and they brought the body with them. He 
was going to be buried there, and the guy, well he was my 
uncle, we always called him my uncle, he was buried, on the 
table, they had a big table, white table, and they put a 
sheet over that and he was laid on that. That's the way 
they had a funeral for the dead. From there they put him in 
a box and they shove him in the ground. They didn't even 
have casket like they have today. There was a wooden box, 
they used to make them I guess because even all my husband 
he says he remember, like they used to live not too far from 
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the Trappist Father, you know what a Trappist Father? He 
said the Trappist Father, they didn't bury them in a box, 
nothing. The Trappist, he says they used to make a hole in 

the ground and they had a, they used to make the pillow out 

of rock and they used to put the body in that hole and they 

used to bring that, that _ the hat there, the... 

Q: The hood? 

A: It's like a hood, they used to put that over their face 

and they used to throw the dirt over them. That's how they 

buried them. 

Q: The Trappist Monks? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: Is that in Andover? 

A: No, no that was in Canada at that time. I don't know 

about here, I imagine those days, that's a long time ago, 
because he's already 87 him so he remembers more of those 
days than I did. I don't remember, I don't remember that, I 
was not living in Canada at that time. 

Q: Did most of the French people in Gardner get buried in a 

certain cemetery? 

A: Well the French people we have our own cemetery, the 

French cemetery. 

Q: What's it called? 

A: The French cemetery, you call it like Notre Dame 

Cemetery, down on West Street and then they got the Sacred 
Heart Cemetery, they got a Polish cemetery, they bury there, 
I think the Polish people they bury them in the Polish 
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cemetery. Like my grandmother she’s buried in the old 
cemetery when they first started the, that was a long time 
ago cause my grandfather married twice. And when my 
grandfather married, when ray real grandmother died, they'd 
only been married a short time. She had my mother and the 
brother and then my grandfather remarried and they had all 
these other children that came so I remember all them as 
aunt and uncle because we were brought up with them, you 
know? But my mother was buried, we went many times to try 
and find, but we can't even find it where she was buried. 

Q: Where your grandmother- 

A: That was so long ago, you know? But I think even, even 

ray mother, if my mother was living she would be over 100 and 
all that so you can see how much, probably its longer than 
that than they buried there. 

Q: But in Gardner? 

A: Oh yeah, they buried in Gardner. 

Q: And when you first came here you said you went to 

evening classes? 

A: I had to go to evening class you know where they go to 

Golden Age on Connor Street? That was a school then, was a 
public school, and they had class in that school. And we 

used to go to evening class, used to have class from 7 to 9 

I think at night, at night yeah. 

Q: Every night? 

A: We used to go 2-3 times a week I guess, we used to go to 

learn, to have my diploma, to have a diploma for 6th grade. 
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And then a lot of the French/ like me and my husband, he 
went to class, he went to school, they didn’t know how to 
speak English at all those guys when they came from Canada. 
And then they had, they had to go to class to learn how to 
read and to learn to get his citizenship paper. See me, I 
was a citizen but still I had to go to class just the same, 
because I didn't make my 6th grade. 

Q: Did you work in the daytime then? 

A: Well yes, oh yes. Then I was working, when I started to 

work for good, I was only about 14 when I started to work 
for good. And then when I was 15 then I could work on the, 
then I could work in the shop. I used to do housework, go 
help the different ones in the housework, take care of 
babies, something like that. You know when you're a big 
family, you haven't got no choice, the monies got to come 
from somewheres you know. And of course my father didn’t 
give us, didn't give us no money at all, even when I first 
started to work we were getting 9, 48 hours a week we used 
to work, 9 dollars and 20 cents was my pay. 

Q: Where was this? 

A: It was in Johnny Dunn, when I first started to work in 

Johnny Dunn. It's not, the factory’s still there but I 
think now its run by Cunny Home or something like that. 

Q: What kind of factory was it? 

A: It was a chair factory, it was a big, it was really a 

big company at that time. And out of that 9 dollars and 20 
cents my mother used to give us 50 cents. My sister and I, 
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we used to get 50 cents. And when we had spent my 50 cents 
you know when you're getting older, I was 16, I wanted to 
buy powder, I wanted to buy this, we didn't pay much for it. 
Then I says Ma, I don't have no more money, I says could I 
have some more money? She said, well you have to ask your 
father. I says Pa, I ain't got no more money, can I have 
some money? Said what'd you do with the money your mother 
gave you? I said well I spent it. Said well you wait next 
week, you can't have no more. See that's the way we were 
brought up. So when we had something and when we was on 
your own to buy things we enjoy what we had and we took good 
care of it because we were not going to have any more. 

Q: How come you went to Johnny Dunn's first? 

A: Well I, we were looking for jobs and we looked for jobs 

so we went there. So we got a job. I didn't stay there 
very long but I had a lot of fun. Then I came to Heywood. 

Q: Right after that? 

A: After that I came to Heywood. I was 16 I was in 
Heywood so I didn’t stay at Johnny Dunn very long. 

Q: Do you remember why you changed? 

A: Oh, I changed I went to, you know where Kamen is now on 

Mechanic Street, you know where the shop Kamen? 

Q: Yeah. 

A: I worked there, it was Brown Brothers then. 

Q: Brown Brothers? 

A: Brown Brothers then. I went there and I quit Brown 

Brothers and I went to Heywood again. 
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Q: Wait, wait. After Johnny Dunn you went to Heywood. the 

first time? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: And how long did you work there? 

A: Oh I don't remember, I don't remember the time. That's 

what I say when you're young you don't care because you 
figure you was gonna get another job. I was never afraid to 
work as far as that and if I did, I never got, if the boss 
said something to you and you didn’t like it you quit, you 
quit, you didn't say I give you my notice, nothing, you quit 
and you went somewhere else. And they say, my girlfriend 
and I used to say well let's go see for, we might get the 

job, we'll change jobs so we used to go see, we changed 

jobs, got a job and we say we're not coming back no more we 
got another job. That's the way it was going. 

Q: Do you remember what you did at Heywood? Did they have 

to train you the first time? 

A: No in those days they didn't train anybody to work. 

They used to say well, urn, this is, this is where you're 
going to work and this is your machine, not you're machine 
because you had to, you had to be 16 or more to work on a 
machine. I don't remember, I worked on a sewing machine in 
Heywood, but then, and I worked on, I had a picture but I 
can't find it. They used to work, you know those like wheel 
chair, you know the regular wheelchair, now I don't know if 
they make them with spoke, the wheel are made out of spoke, 

I think out of crisscross wire I guess. Well we used to 
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make those wheel. I did, I work on a machine we used to 
make a wheel for the carriage, and we made the wheel for the 
wheelchair and all that, the wheelchair was a bigger, a 
bigger frame and we had to put the frame, the spoke to that 
hole to the frame and then we had another press, we used to 
press on that and it used to flatten that press so that it 
wouldn't, it wouldn't come out of there, it would stay 
there. That was the girl's job. 

Q: Was it mostly women on that? 

A: It was mostly women, when I worked there it was mostly 

women but it was supposed to be men's job but then it was 
time to put women on job, on jobs like that so we were one 
of the women that worked there. So it was kind of dirty and 
then we quit that and then I went somewhere else. I think I 
worked in Sebert a while. 

Q: Wait, this is Brown Brothers, what about Brown Brothers? 

A: Brown Brothers, when I went back after that I went bade 

to Brown Brothers after that again. 

Q: Oh so you went to Heyi/ood to Brown Brothers and back to 

Heywood? 

A: And then I went back to Sebert that’s where, I don't 

know, it's on Main Street, they shut the factory's still 
there but it's not, you know where Mahoney's factory is? 

Q: I think so. 

A: It was further this way, I think there's a store there, 

a hardware store or something there, I don't know if it's a 
shop, I don't think it's a shop. It was J. A. McKnight that 
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used to own the shop, I worked there. That was Mrs. 
Casavant, Mrs. Casavant, her son owns the shop here. 

Q: Country Home Furnishings. 

A: Yeah. Mr. Casavant and, they're both dead, Mr. and the 

mother, they're both dead but she used to be a floor lady 
there and we went there cause there was a floor lady that 
was our boss and we kind of like it there. 

Q: Is that at Mahoney's? 

A: That's in Sebert. 

Q: Oh Sebert's. 

A: 0. W. Sebert it was I guess. And from 0. W. Sebert I 

went back to Heywood. Then I went to work like in the 
stitching room, something like that. I didn't like 
stitching, I never liked stitching. In Heywood I went back 
stitching, I didn't like the foreman and I didn't like, it 
was all like old maid that used to work there, we didn't 
like, we didn't like the girls so I quit that again. Then I 
went back to Brown Brothers. And in Brown Brothers I think 
I got, when I got married I was working in Brown Brothers 
when I got married. That's a long time since I've been 
married 61 years so you can imagine that it's a long time. 

So I went back there and I stayed there, and then... 

Q: Was that a furniture company too? 

A: That was a furniture company. All this furniture came 

from there. 


Q: From Brown Brothers? 
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A: Yes from Brown Brothers/ my chair, that little buffet, 

the top one I finished it myself, that little buffet, that 
corner cabinet, that chair right there and I had six of 
these chairs. That cost me $42.00. You can imagine how 
much furniture went now and you can see my table is just 
like new over here. 

Q: Oh yeah, that's beautiful. 

A: They call that, they used to call that shading when you 

had all that shading around here. It was natural shading it 
was called then. And then from there I stayed there until 
the war started. 

Q: At Brown Brothers? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: How did you meet your husband? 

A: I met him in church (both laugh). We used to have like 

a bazaar long party or something like that and then I went 
there with my girlfriend and met him and then we were living 
on Connor Street. Now I don't know, I don't think you know, 
I don't know if you know where Connor Street is, they have a 
jewelry shop at the corner, almost where Eagles, Eagles are. 
There used to be a big apartment, there was like a six 
apartment, we used to live in that house. And the old lady 
upstairs, there was a lady upstairs, she was a widow and she 
used to sell beer. You know in those days it was during, 
they didn't have licenses to sell liquor so they used to 
sell them in the home you know and that old lady was selling 
beer and she was living above us, we were living on the 
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first floor and she was living above us and who the heck 
came out of there but him, drinking. They used to go over 
there and drink (she laughs). Yeah it is, and that's how I 
met him. Then after that I went to the long party and he 
talked to me at the long party at the church, then we went 
out a while before we got married, not too long but he was 
my, really my first boyfriend and I got married I was only 
18, you can imagine I was young. 

Q: And did you live with your parents after you got 

married? 

A: I lived with my parents, I had a little, my oldest boy 
was born, I was living with my parents. Then after we had a 
baby well you, my parents had enough with all of us so we 
went house keeping. And then I stay five years and then I 
had another baby, my second boy was born. That was on 
Nichols Street, he was born on Nichols Street, this one, my 
first boy was born on Parker Street. Then I had five years 
after I had a little girl and she died that one. But then 
in, when I went back to Heywood during the war... 

Q: Wait, wait. After you got married did you work outside 

the home? 

A: Yeah, yeah, oh yeah. I worked between my kids, I was 
working in those days. 

Q: Oh you did? 

A: Well you see I had brothers and sisters. I had a 

brother that got killed in the service, that died during 
World War. He disappeared in the service. My two boys went 
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in the service too. My two boys were in the Navy. My 
brother was in the Array and my brother died in the Army, got 
killed in the Army. But then before he was to go to High 
School and I had some sisters with my mother I could go to 
work, my mother, the two, the children they were taking care 
of my babies. 

Q: And where did you work then? 

A: I went to Heywood. See one time when after my second 

boy was born, my third boy, I worked in Brown Brothers with 
my first boy I guess, and then after my second boy, when my 
second boy was born I wasn't working when he was born. But 
then my husband was out of work, he was working down at 
Florence Stove. I don't think you know where Florence Stove 
is because that was part of Simplex. That's on School 
Street, that was Florence Stove that used to be there many 


years ago. 
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Tape 1 Side B 

A: And when he got laid off from there, one year he loafed 

eleven months one year. That's a long time for a man, we 
had a car, we had a car in the garage, we couldn't drive the 
car. I took two boarders and I said this can't go. I said 
I got to go and find a job. I went back... 

Q: He couldn't find a job? 

A: No but I went to Heywood and I got a job so he was 

staying home and taking care of the boarders and taking care 
of the two babies. 

Q: He couldn't have got the job at Heywood? 

A: Well he never, I don’t know if he tried cause when they 
used to get laid off, they used to get laid off for a short 
time at Dunn then they used to call them back but that year 
he stayed nine months without working. So I said nine 
months without working is a long time. The car stayed in 
the garage and in those days we couldn't save. 

Q: Able to remember when things happen, but do you remember 

at all if that was during the depression? 

A: Well yeah, yeah, yeah at that time it was during the 

depression because my youngest boy was born during the 
depression so that I can’t forget. I know he was born 
during the depression, that was in 1932 or something like 
that I guess. In 1930 my youngest boy was born. Then I 
went to Heywood and I got a job there. 

Q: After the second boy was born? 
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A: Yeah, my second boy was a baby then and I went to 

Heywood and got a job. I worked there, I think that was the 
time I worked with the wheel and all that stuff and then I 
quit that. 

Q: Wait, with the wheel? 

A: We used to make the... 

Q: Oh with the carriage wheel. 

A: The carriage wheel, like I don't know what they call 

them, we used to call them the wire wheel anyways. They 
were made out of wires. 

Q: Was it for baby carriages? 

A: It was like, it was a wheel department. We used to 

work, we used to, Heywood used to make baby carriage, they 
used to be nice baby carriage and I got some pictures here 
and some of the shop, some older picture like this man here. 
He was an old man but it was all his family that worked in 
Heywood at that time. And from there I went to, I went to 
work back in Heywood, I think I was working on the wheel and 
that stuff but then that was dirty. I didn't like that. I 
think I went back to Brown Brothers. 

Q: What did you do at Brown Brothers? 

A: On furniture, we were repairing. We used to make a lot 

of this furniture you know, like I said we were coloring 
like, turning we had sprayed some of this stuff, we sprayed 
a color on here and then we used to make, and after that was 
dried we could spray the rest so the color would stay here. 
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You can tell the wheel and all that. The top one I bought 
from Heywood but I finished it myself to match the bottom 
part. And that piece there, that's from Brown, from Heywood 
that piece there. That's Heywood furniture and I got two 
bed, I got a set of bedroom upstairs that came from Heywood 
too. But then from there I went to, back to Brown Brothers 
and stayed there until 1942-43, that was during the war. 

They were making good money, they were working well work and 
I was, I had learned how to burnin. I don't know if you 
know what a burnin is. 

Q: Yeah, tell me about burnin. 

A: Burnin, it was like... Now there a little hole here, 

something like that, this was open, split or something like 
that. Well we had a hot iron and we had some shilac, some 
piece of shilac, it was like a shilac, and we had colors to 
mix and we had to fix that, that would match this and that 
wouldn't show after it was finished. We had some small 
spray gun, we used to spray it over and let it dry then sand 
it with a fine sand paper and we used to do it over again, 
you know. And I used to love that but you had to be, you 
had have a lot of patience on that, it took a lot of 
patience to work on that because you, your mind had to be on 
that and you had to do a good job, you had to do a good job. 
And it didn't have to show because if it showed they didn't 
want it you know when it went to inspection they rejected 
it, they didn't take it. 

Q: Did you have to sign your name to it? 
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A: Oh no, no, no. The boss went over it, the boss was 

satisfied that was good enough. We had foremen, just like 
they have foremen today. But it, it was interesting and 
then I want to quit that. I did it long enough, I didn't 
want to do it no more so when I went to Heywood for a job, I 
didn't quit my job right away but I went to Heywood, walked 
to work on war work. And my, my two boys went to the 
service and I said well if they can do their share I can do 
mine, I'm going to work on war work so I went to war work, 
and I think it was a Matthew that was hired me, people at 
that time. Matthew was his name. 

Q: At Heywood? 

A: Heywood yeah. 

Q: Oh so you went there because you wanted to participate 

in the war effort. 

A: I wanted to go on war work, yeah I wanted to go on war work. 

Q: And Brown Brothers wasn’t doing it? 

A: No, no. But then when I got in Heywood they didn't want 

to take me because the burning in was a trade. It's not 
everybody that could do it, it's not everybody that had the 
patience to do it. They wanted to give me a job, I don't 
want to give me a job on that burning in. I says no, I says 

either I get war work or I don't take burning in. I says 

if I going to take burning in I’m going to go back where I 
come from. I'm gonna go back to Brown Brothers. So finally 

they agreed to let me work on war work. 
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Q: So they were still making furniture even though they 

had . . . 

A: Oh yeah, oh yeah, they had one department, they had some 

department for, way up by Pine Street where they have 
apartment, not apartment, it's Pine Street where they have 
the apartment where they have well I think where they have 
the meeting there and that was on the right side of Pine 
Street. That was all, that was not all war work but all 
the other end they had room to, for the wall, they were 
working on, they were working quite a bit on the war work, 
they used to do a lot of work on war work. And I stayed 
there until the war was over. 

Q: How was it, can you tell me what it's like, was it 

different during the war at Heywood 1 s than it was at other 
times? 

A: Well I don't think it was, to tell you the truth, you 

know what the difference was, sometime after the war a lot 
of the boys came back, and then of course the wages was 
going up during the war, they were making good money during 
the war and I think that's why I wanted to go there to work 
to be on war work to make the money like the other ones. 

They were making $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 an hour and at 
that time that's why I wanted to work you know. 

Q: And how much would they be making at say Brown Brothers? 

A: Oh probably a couple of dollars an hour. That wasn't 

that much you know and that was a small, that was a small 
shop but I had a lot of fun there. I met a lot of, you meet 
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a lot of friends no matter where you go you meet a lot of 
friends. And then after the war was over well we figure 
everybody was going to get laid off, you know because 
everybody, they were laying off you know. The war was over 
and they had to, they had to place you here and there and of 
course they knew of my background so they asked me if I 
wanted to go burning in, we used to call that burning in. 
And, well I think instead of going back to Brown Brothers I 
went, I stayed there and I took the burning in job and 
that’s what I did. Burning in I used to like it there. You 
know you have your own iron, you had your own bench, you had 
your own stuff and everything. And I was inspecting 
furniture but it was the burning in that I liked the most 
there. 

Q: Would there other people working at your bench with you? 

A: No most everyone had their own place to work you know 

because you had to have so much stuff, you had to have the 
burning in iron, we had an iron like it was like a sawdering 
iron but it was flat and we used to have some of those and 
we had to have, sometimes we have a little dryer, something 
to dry the stuff a little faster, and we had to have a 
little sprayer. We used to spray with that. See we had to 
have attachments linked to the city with that and you really 
had to have your own place you know. 

Q: Could you talk to the person next to you? 
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A: Oh you could talk a lot/ you could talk as much as you 
want but me when I was working I never was the type that 
passed my time working/ I was there to work. But a lot of 
them like in the ladies room, I never smoked so I never 
cared to go, I never went, took time off to smoke but a lot 
of the girls they used to go in the ladies room, sometimes 
there was 5, 6 of them in the ladies room smoking. They can 
do it, stay here and smell the smoke and you come out of 
there, that room was dark, so dark full of smoke and 
everything but it never, when you're young nothing like that 
bothers you too much you know. But as you get older and 
older and then, there was boss and of course the boss then 
was just like today. A lot of the boss, if they could fool 
around with the girls that was their pet. Me, I never was a 
boss pet because I never liked the men enough to be the boss 
pet. I was not afraid to work and I was not afraid to do 
anything. And, but to be the pet boy, the boy, you know 
like we had a boss, he's dead now, a lot of them are dead 
(clock chimes). He used to, if we had a sandwich or 
something like that, he was a big, he was a big man, we used 
to have something we didn't want we used to give it to him. 
We used to give, he was like a rubbish, rubbish, (both 
laugh) he was like a swell bucket to us. We say, Johnny we 
don't want this, you want it? Sure. We just give it to 
him. So (both laugh) it, we had different kind of fun, we 
say you don't want that, let's give it to Johnny. We used 
to give it to Johnny and Johnny used to eat it but some of 
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those boy, some of those boss were nice but I still think, 
you know it was such a big factory and they worked so hard 
in that shop. The old, old man used to work so hard to keep 
you know like Mr. Greenwood. When Mr. Greenwood went by if 
there's anybody, anybody reading a paper, reading something 
he wanted to know why they were reading the paper, how come 
they didn't have no work. He was not afraid to go ask them. 
If they, they just had to whistle, they knew that Mr. 
Greenwood was on his way so everybody put their stuff away. 
But I always tell my husband, I say I don't care, I don't 
think that shop would be out of business today if some, if 
some of the foremen had took care of their job the way, well 
the way it should have been the shop would still be there 
today I bet you. 

Q: What do you mean the way it should have been? 

A: Well, you know there was some, they wanted to be next to 
the big shot, they wanted to be next to the big shot. Next 
to the big shot they would do anything. We used to call 
them ass wipers, excuse my words, we used to call them ass 
wipers. They'll do anything to be on the right side of the 
boss, and if they liked you, you was okay, if they didn't 
like you, you didn't, you didn't fit with them. But me I 
was never afraid because I was never afraid to work and I 
said to myself no matter, I don't have to take whatever 
they’re going to give me because I don't have to take it you 
know. And then I walked cause I was married at that time 
and everything. But I seen too many foremen go to the main 
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office and talk and talk. One time I had a fight with him. 
And I had did a piece of furniture, of burning in and he 
said he didn't think that was good enough. I said well I'll 
do it over again. And he start to give me heck you know. 
That one's still living. I said I don’t care what you say, 

I say okay, you're going to do what I tell or I'm going to 
get rid of you. I said, you will, I said well that's kind 
of nice of you, I said, I'm going to tell you one thing, I 
says you can't get rid of me the way you want. I says just 
because I'm not going to wipe your ass and just because I'm 
not going to do what you tell me, I says you know, I named 
him, I says you know I'm not afraid to work. Never was 
afraid to work and I says I'm not afraid of you either. I 
says before you fire me I'm going to go to the main office 
and see the big shot like Mr. Heywood that was there the 
other week there and his brother, and his, their father was 
there at that time. I said I'll go in the office. I don't 
care. He was a super. He says I can fire you at any time. 

I says oh no you can't. I said I'm going to tell you one 
thing, I says you might lose your job but not me. I says me 
I belong to the union. I says you don’t. I can squeal on 

you and you can lose your job in a hurry but I says you 

can't get rid of me. Boys after that we were not very 
friendly but he never got rid of me. When I retired he, I 

had got a chair he had, I got my name on it, it had to give 

me it. I got to show it to you. (pause) See my name is on 


it right there. 
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Q: Oh they put your name on a plaque on the back of it? 

A: Yeah, my name is right there on the plaque. 

Q: What else does it say? 

A: It says, it's been so long I never read it that many 

times. It says Melida Roy I guess. (pause) I don't know 
if it says the year or what but they give it to everybody, 
you used to give chairs to almost every Tom, Dick and Harry 
you see in the paper in some of those shop knows they have a 
chair to everybody. The year that you retire, and well he's 
the one that gave it to me and I hate to take the chair on 
account of him (both laugh). I took it just the same. 

Q: He probably hated to give it to you. 

A: Probably hated to give it to me too just the same I 
don't care. 

Q: Did the union help people do you think? 

A: Yes. I really think after the union came in, I think 

the union came in in 1943, 1944. When I started to work 
there the union came in. But you know union, it's just like 
anything else, just like, they can spoil, the union didn't 
spoil but it was the worker, it was the worker that spoiled 
everything. If, if you belong to the union well the guy 
used to stick around you, you know, the boss, the foremen. 
They used to stick around you like I was steward there for 
the union, I was steward for quite a long time. Well the 
boss never used to, never used to talk to me. They'd say, 
hi Melida or something like that, they used to tell me about 
the work but then after when we had a meeting, we used to 
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have a meeting once a month or once a week, I think for the 
union. You know if there was any grievance or something 
like that, we used to go to the meeting and we’d talk a bit 
and if anybody had to complain they would. One steward from 
one department, I was steward from my department, they were 
all girl, girl were packing, they were under the same 
department as me so I was in charge of those girls. If they 
had any complaint they used to come to me for it. 

Q: And what department was that? 

A: That was department 19 I guess. That was the shipping 

department but only it was the girl that was packing, 
packing all that stuff, there was, they had a conveyer that 
was packing all that stuff. Well, at the meeting everything 
that went on among the steward, what the people had to say 
we used to talk about it. See what we used to think or well 
different things. 

Q: Was that company time? On company time? 

A: No that was on your own. No, no that was not on company 

time. It was on your own time. We used to go to the 
meeting, we used to go to the meeting at night. We didn't 
go, unless there was really something serious that had to be 
brought in the shop then we used to say well we want you in 
one department in the office at a certain time today so we 
used to go. We didn't lose nothing on that. But then at 
the same time after you belong to the union there was always 
like after we belong, when I was steward, well everyday if 
we had a meeting the foreman used to come to me and ask me 
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what went on at the meeting last night, what went on. See 
he wanted to know so he can go in the office and say well 
she said this and this went on. One day I says how come you 
never talked to me before and now every time we have a 
meeting I says, his name was Johnny, he’s dead, I'm not afraid 
to say his name, and I says listen Johnny, I says just 
because I'm a steward, I says you don't think I'm going to 
leave the meeting and come and blab it to you everything 
that went on in the meeting. I said there's no use for you 
to ask me because you won’t know nothing. If you know 
something it won’t be from me. And I said what the girls 
got to say over there, I said I'll agree with the girls if 
they're right or wrong and I say if we have to come to you, 
we'll come to you. But I says beside that don't ask me what 
went on because you won't know about it. But see there was 
so many, you know they used to be nice to the steward and 
they used to wipe their ass and they would find out 
different things and' that's what spoiled the union, that's 
what spoiled the union after. 

Q: Oh because the foreman would find out what was going on 

inside? 

A: There was too many foremen finding out what was going on 

between them and then, then they used to crab you know but 
some of the foremen they changed like night and days when 
after the union came in because they were afraid of their 
job. 

Q: How did they change? 
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A: Well they were nicer to you, they were nicer to the 

workers. They were much nicer to the workers, before that 

like my husband down at Florence Stove. He worked there 

before the union and he worked there after the union came 

in. That was the same way over there, they were making 

stove, they were making all kinds of stove there at Florence 

Stove. He says after the union came in, at that time it was 

good, it was good, but after that there was too many that 

was taking foremen cause they couldn't get rid of you if you 

were a steward. They couldn't fire you and if there was a 

layoff they had to lay off even somebody older than you that 

you won't get laid off and a lot of them took job on account 

they didn't want to lose their job. It was a lot of 

different things like that but after that I think the union, 

it's not only the worker. I went, I used to go to the 

meeting a lot, I used to go to most every meeting and they 

used to talk and they used to talk and sometime, why after 

the things they say sometime it was not worth nothing you 

know. I saw Mr. Greenwood, I think he's dead Mr. Greenwood 

too. We had a city, a meeting at the city hall one time. 

They had closed, they were going to close the factory, they 

were going to close. They said the way it's going, they 

can't, the factory can't keep up. And Mr. Greenwood was 

/ 

crying, he was crying there at the meeting for the workers 
to accept but the worker they always wanted more and more you 
know. Sometime well I think we got two cents or three cents 
but two or three cents is not, it's not worth much but when 
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it's an whole bunch of people, when there's thousand of 
people, three, four, five hundred people it's worth 
something. And then finally I think there was too much of 
that stuff, too much of the foremen doing nothing and trying 
to run their own way or spend. One time I was working and 
this woman, she's dead too, I went to the ladies room, there 
was two girls sitting in the ladies room smoking. So they 
said hi, I said hi. I said what's the matter you girls 
don’t have no work. They said, they said it right away, 
they said we're sitting down because the boss told us. I 
said the boss told you? They said yeah we didn't have no 
work so the boss told us to come and sit down and smoke for 
a while. That, that got me, that got me, the fire went to 
my face right off. I didn't say nothing. I went back to my 
place and that, that Sophie there, she was working there you 
know that Chiconski there. I said Sophie, I said I saw 
something today I don't think I ever saw, or would never see 
again as long as I'm working. I said there's two girls 
sitting in a room, they were new girls sitting in the ladies 
room smoking, spending time not doing nothing, the boss sent 
them there so he won't, they were girls so of course he was 
a boss, he liked the girls. So they was probably his pet 
and I suppose if they went out with him he was going to send 
them there and do nothing. Now those girls were getting 
paid to do nothing, smoking, new girls with no seniority, 
nothing. I couldn't believe that, I couldn't believe that. 
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I says now how long this stuff can last. I see stuff like 
that, and many more stuff like that, that's you can see how 
come that lasts. 

Q: Was that towards the end? 

A: Oh we were still working there, I was, it wasn't going 

that good but I was still working there at that time. And I 
retired when I was 65 and I'm 81. And I worked 10 years in 
LeBlanc's store, over 10 years in LeBlanc's store besides 
that. I stayed home a year after I retired from the shop 
and then from there, I knew the LeBlanc girl, you know where 
LeBlanc's store is? On Parker Street? 

Q: Oh Parker Street. 

A: Yeah, the clothing store they got on Parker Street. Not 

Rose's, across from Beauregard almost. And I knew the girl 

and I knew the father and so they were after me to go work 

and I said no. Well my goodness I have a hard time to take 

care of myself and I never worked in a store, I don't know 

how to make a slip, I don't know how to sell. We'll teach 
you, we'll teach you. So I talked to my husband and he says 
it’s up to you, you can go if you want. So I says to the 
girl, okay let me stay home a whole year. After my house is 
clean and I did my cleaning and everything, I did a lot of 
work in my house. And when it came Christmas time they says 
now would be a good time for you to come, it's Christmas and 
you would learn a little bit and then you'll be all set. 

And I went there and I never thought I was going, I say I 
would go on one condition, if you don't like the way I do 
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things you can get rid of me anytime. It won't hurt, I 
won't hurt because I don't think I can do, I can do store 
work. But I was sewing, I did a lot of sewing, I went to 
class to learn how to sew. I went to class to make, to make 
some hat. I got a lot of hat, I got beautiful hat upstairs 
that I made. And I went to school to learn hat and I went 
to school to sew and I know how to fit a person, and I know 
how to fit their clothes and of course in a store that's 
pretty good you know. And myself I didn't care what they 
bought, if they bought cheap or expensive clothes. If I 
could sell them something, and they have, just have to tell 
me we're looking for a dress, we're looking for a skirt, we 
want something nice, that's all they had to tell me. I 
wouldn't show them nothing on sale, I would show them the 
best. And I used to sell it to them and of course the store 
used to like that and I stayed there, when I could go there 
anytime without a notice today and go back to work if I want 
to. 

Q: Did you like it? 

A: Yes I did like it after. I miss the girls very much and 

I used to look, I used to look forward the people coming in 
if they wanted something. A lot of them didn't go back 
after I was, I was not there because they had nobody to fit. 
Some of the girls that were there, they didn't even know how 
to pin a hem for a dress. You know to fit sometimes there 
was something you say well others it fit. I say well I 
don't think it fits too good and I think it should be taken 
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in here, taken there or make it shorter or something. I 
knew how to do that so that was a big help in the store. 
That's what they miss, they did miss me probably more. Like 
one year I was telling my husband, one winter, one 
Christmas, the last Christmas I worked there, there was a 
young woman, probably she was tall like you, probably she 
was not older than you, she was blonde. She came in the 
store and she says, you know I says can I help you with 
something. She says yes I'm looking for a dress. She said 
I went everywhere, she says I can’t find a dress for the 
holiday. Well I said you can look around if you like and I 
said I can show you something. I said I don't know if 
you're going to like them. And we had one dress that had 
come in that same week but it was $220.00 dress. That 
expensive dress. I said I don't think I'll show her that 
dress so she looked at the dress and she said no that's not 
what I'm looking for. She tried some, she said no. I said 
now you looked at all the dress. I said can I show you 
something that I like but I'm going to tell you before you, 

I sell it to you, before you try it, I think it's very 
expensive but if you like it you can try it and if you want 
to buy it I'll be glad to sell it to you but I won't be no 
hard feeling if you don't because I know the dress is an 
expensive dress. And she was blonde but she was tall you 
know, and the dress was kind of a, it was two piece dress, 
the new style that come out today, the longer skirt, the 
dress was, skirt was long and the longer waist. She tried 
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it and that dress fit her to a T. That dress fit her 
perfect everywhere. She says, you know what, I like it. 

She says, what do you think? I said, I don't know, I hate 
to tell you that I like it because I says I'm afraid you 
might fall for it but I says it couldn't fit you any better 
and I says it's a beautiful dress on you and with your hair 
it’s beautiful. And I said not only that you can always 
wear the skirt with another top and you can wear the top 
with another skirt. I says you could even wear the top with 
some slacks if you want, with some dressy slacks. She says 
you know what, I'm going to buy it. She bought the dress. 
She paid cash for it. $220.00 she paid for it. So that was 
a good sale. I never thought I was going to sell that dress 
but she looked at some of the dress and she liked it so I 
says well, I says I didn't see her cause I got sick and I 
didn't go back to work after that, I got sick that year. 

Q: Is that why you quit? 

A: Well I got sick, I don't know what I had, I was sick, I 
was in the hospital. I was in intensive care for two weeks 
and then when I got home I was, for two months I couldn't go 
nothing and my husband wasn't too well. Then when they told 

me, the doctor told me I could go to work. I says well 

doctor, I said I don't know what to tell you. I said I 

would like to go back. He said I don't think you should go 
back full time. But I was only working part time as it was. 
I didn't work Saturday and I didn't work at night, I didn't 
work at night time, the store opens Thursday night at that 
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time. I didn't work those days. But I says if I say to 
Corine I can go, that was Mrs. LeBlanc. I say Corine to 
Corine once, I say I'll have to say it more than once. He 
said in that case don't go, stay home. He said I think with 
your husband probably you have enough to stay then. I told 
her, she want me, anytime even now when I go there, I could, 
I could go to work anytime if I want to. I wouldn't have to 
ask, I would just say well here I am can I start to work and 
they would tell me yes. 

Q: So they really, you never really had any trouble getting 

a job. 

A: No, no. Well I always said if you're not afraid to 

work, if you're not afraid to work why should you be afraid 

not to keep a job. You know in those days, we were, we were 
trained to, if you had a job you had to keep your job, you 
had to do your job well and you had to stay on the job. You 
couldn't go gallivanting from one room to the other. My 
youngest boy, he's a super down Lily Varish, Lily Chemical 
down in Templeton. He says Ma you don't know today, you 

can't hire anybody, we see too many guy that come in the 

shop, they don't want to work, they're only there sometimes 
only a few hours and they quit. They, they find something 
they want to know what time they’re gonna go to smoke, what 
time they're gonna go for lunch and first thing you know, 
the next day they're not back in so when they're not back 
you know they don't keep them. See that's the kind of help 
he says they can’t keep help no matter how much they offer 
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them, they can't keep help sometime. And they pay pretty 
good to start with. 

Q: That's at Lily? 

A: Lily Chemical yeah. 

Q: Did you get, when you worked at Heywood Wakefield did 

you get breaks during the day? 

A: Yes, yes, we used to have a, we had a, in the morning at 
9:30 I think we had a break. We had no break in the 
afternoon. 

Q: And you had lunch? 

A: Yeah, we had a lunch. Sometime I worked there that we 

didn't have no break, we had to eat between. I see burning 
in a had a sandwich in my hand, eating my sandwich and 
burning in at the same time. We didn't always have a break. 
Q: Did you get paid by the piece? 

A: In Heywood only piece work on those wheel that x*e were 

working. That was piece work. But on burning in there 
never was, they could never put that job piece work, that 
was day work. 

Q: So that you got paid by the hour? 

A: We got paid by the hour then yeah. 

Q: And if you worked through lunch would they pay you 

through- lunch. 

A: No, there was no lunch. There was no lunch at that 

time. 

Q: Oh you didn’t get a lunch break? 
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A: We didn't get a lunch, we had our lunch after a while 

but we didn't always have a lunch. This morning there was a 
man here, he said I worked in Heywood, he says I remember, 
he's a barber now, he came and gave my husband a haircut 
this morning. He says I remember when I worked in Heywood, 
he's in his 80's so it must be a long time ago cause I never 
knew he was working in the shop. I always thought he was a 
barber. He says no. He says I worked in the shop in 
Heywood for 10 cents an hour. He said at Christmas time 
they used to give us a little box of chocolate. He says 
there was about 8 to 10 box of chocolate in it. He says 
they used to give every worker one of them (she laughs). I 
said I didn't know that. And then he says they told us we 
were going to have a raise, we were going to have 20 cents 
an hour. He said that was something. I said just imagine 
today you go offer somebody 20 cents an hour if they're 
going to take it. 

Q: You didn't have to pay the babysitter $2.00 an hour. 

A: Yeah, you wouldn't have enough to pay a babysitter. 

They even pay that for a babysitter now. You see when I 
went to work in Brown Brothers, $9.20 a week we used to get, 
that's it and I think at Heywood too that's all I used to 
get $9.20 and we used to work 48 hours. There was no such 
thing, Saturday morning we had to work until 12:00 in the 


morning. 
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Q: And when you worked during the war what, what kind of 

work did you do at the war work? 

A: We used to work, on war work we used to work, they used 
to work on the cargo body a lot. And we used to get all 
kinds of, on the cargo body there was a lot of pieces that 
was going there. We had to put the, the little screws, 
washers and stuff like that, we had to put that in some 
little bag and those bag there was so many that was going in 
a box and sometime there was so many girl doing that, so 
many girl doing another job. And then they used to pack 
that in boxes and they used to send that to be put on the 


cargo body. 
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Tape 2 Side A 

Q: So you would pack the screws in the boxes? 

A: Yeah, we would pack screw in the box and then little 

washer, little nut and something like that. What belongs 
with that to go on that certain part of the cargo body. 

They had so many girl doing that, they had some of the girl 
doing some other things but a lot of them were sitting down 
along the wall. They were, they had bench, they had chairs 
to sit down. 

Q: Did you get to sit down? 

A: Yes we did. We were sitting down there but we didn’t 

like the work. After you worked standing up a lot of time 
you don't want to sit down to work anymore. 

Q: Oh really. I would think you’d like sitting down. 

A: No. I never worked really, I never worked too much 

except when I worked on war work that we used to sit down to 
put those screw in it. Besides that I used to do it 
standing up sometimes. I never liked a job sitting down. 
That’s why when I went to work in Heywood and they put me in 
a stitching room sewing on cushion, you know making, making 
all kinds of cushion, see cushion like that I made that 
myself. I even made a cushion to cover that chair and that 
was sitting down. I didn't like that. I never liked 
working sitting down. 

Q: And was it all women during- World War II? 
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A: Well most of the, most of the time the men, they were, a 

lot of the men they were packing these screw, the whole bag 
of screw. They were packing, they were taping, putting tape 
all over or they had a press they used to staple all the 
edge and they used to pack them in big box. And those, that 
was men's job. In Heywood too, all of the men, like in the 
shipping room we had this conveyor that went from the top 
floor, it used to go downstairs. 

Q: Why did the conveyor go around the room in the paint 

shop? Did your conveyor go around? 

A: Our conveyor went almost from, when it came to our 

department where the, the next department from mine it came 
from the wood shop at first. At first they were going only 
a short way but you know as they got older the conveyor I 
think start from the wood shop and then it came to the 
department. By the time it got down stairs it was all 
finished. It used to go through the wood, through the shop, 
the painting shop, through the oven and everything. They 
had a big oven, the sprayer used to work there and they used 
to spray the stuff on the conveyor and then they had water 
in the back so that, so that it wouldn't touch the furniture 
and then they used to mark the conveyor. They used to, it 
didn't go fast you know, that conveyor didn't go fast, it 
just barely go. But it was, went down by the shipping room 
and went to the shipping room they used to have about 14 
girls there. They used to take the stuff from that 
conveyor, not the girl but the men used to put the stuff on 
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the floor and the girl used to pack that stuff and then they 
used to put it in another conveyor that went down stairs to 
the, to the, to the platform where the guys shipped it, put 
in the, they put them in, in either in those box car or in 
trucks, something, where ever they were going. 

Q: Did the conveyor belt come after the war or was it there 

during? 

A: It was after the war when they came, yeah. Yeah, they 

started, they started small and then it was going pretty 
good, even this little shop that they got a conveyor in 
there now I think. 

Q: How did the people feel about the conveyor belt coming 

in? 

A: Well it was, it made, it made the work easier. It made 

work easier. See now we were talking about you, you know, a 
while ago. They used to work on rattan. I know rattan, I 
don’t know if you know what rattan is. It looks something like 
furniture made out of wood but it's, it's kind of a soft 
wood they make the outside furniture, they made, they used 
to make a lot of furniture. They went out (excuse me), they 
went out of business when I was in Heywood. When they went 
out of business they had a lot of worker, they had a lot of 
old worker that was there. Now they had to place each 
worker from different, different department. But some they 
had to wait, they couldn't go right away. They say well I 
can't go and bump that one off because the union was there. 
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They couldn't go and bump off where they want to go. They 
couldn't say, if they sees it, I like that job she's doing, 

I want that job. They would say, no you can't do it. It, 
you, if, if she quit or if your turn comes you could have it 
but besides that you can't have it. That's, see the union 
was good for that. And then there was some girl, there was 
one girl, she's dead too, she came, she was a hard worker. 
She was really a hard, she was a hard working woman. No 
matter what she did she worked like a man you know. She 
came in and she start to pack. They put her with the 
packing girl. There was 14 girl packing there. They all 
had each their own stall and they were, one girl was working 
this way, and one girl, but they had each their bench to 
pack their like, legs and stuff like that, they used to pack 
that in papers and then they used to put that in a box, 
whatever the box for the size and they put that, and then 
they put it on the conveyor and they used to ship. Oh that 
girl came in there and she was working like a horse. She 
was working and she was going to do this and she was packing 
you take, you a big sittie, a big, almost a big sofa, not an 
upholstered one but it was all out of wood you know. It was 
something made... 

Q: Oh the wooden frame ones? 

A: A wooden, it was a wooden frame but they were, they had 

cushion and everything. She used to take that, she used to 
pack them like nothing, you know. So they went to the boss, 
and the boss they says, now you tell that girl she's going 
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to do what the other girl do. We got men to do those heavy 
work, the men's going to do it. If she don't do it, you'll 
have to get rid of her because we're going to get rid of 
her. 

Q: Who said that? 

A: The girl went to the, to him and they had to tell him. 

Q: Oh some other girl in the department? 

A: In the department, that was not, that was, that was not 

really, they had men to do the heavy, heavy work but her she 
thought she could do it. You know they used to, after they 
were all done they used to crate them with wood. They had 
to put crate all around and she used to, she want to do 
that. But that was the men's job. None of the girl used to 
do that job. So they were going to get rid of her. The 
union was going to get rid of her. She, they didn't make... 
Q: What were they afraid of? 

A: Because there was not a woman, if they get hurt the 

company had to pay for it. 

Q: Or maybe the other women were afraid that they might 

make them do the same job? 

A: They would do the same thing, they would do the same 

thing. And there was another one, there was another girl, 
she used to, she's still living but she don't. I don't know 
where she works now. I see her once in a while. I see at 
the bingo sometime when I go. She used to work and she, 
there was men after the stuff was all packed and everything 
they used to go on the floor. There was enough men working. 
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walking all around all the time to take, to take that piece 
and put it on the tray of the conveyor. The conveyor used 
to march along. The conveyor didn’t stop, it kept marching 
and it didn't stop for one piece. And this girl used to, 
used to take that stuff all crated and shove it on the 
conveyor. That was heavy for a woman. And they used to 
tell her, but they couldn't do nothing. So they went to the 
union, and they crabbed to the union and they says, the men 
they says, we know what we're going to do. We ain't going 
to help her no more. We ain't going to help her no more. 
We're going to let her go and you know, see how far she can 
go. If she gets hurt, good for her, we'll get rid of her. 
She went on the conveyor one day, the conveyor was running, 
there was a big piece of furniture, I think it was a sittie. 
One of those dye van, that it was on. The dye van was on, 
the tray was on, there was, the tray was stuck on the floor, 
it was, it was, it had to stop because it would have, it 
would have tip, it would have tip over. And nobody went and 
help her. The men that was working there they didn't go and 
help. They said we're going to leave her unpack, unscrew 
that stuff. Well she had to go and ask the men for help. 

We11 that was a darn good lesson. After that she didn't go 
do the men's job. She did, she did her own job but she 
didn't do the men's job anymore. See there was a lot of 
things like that that happened that we, that we remember 
which the union helped a lot. Either they, they had to, 
they had to face it with them or they had to face it by 
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themselves. But that woman you could see that tray, they 
said well, (clock chimes) we didn't, we didn't feel bad for 
her. I could see the tray from my, from my way, where I was 
working because you know the isle was open, you could see 
it. I said well, the guy says, leave it go, leave it go. 
She'll find out what it is the hard way. And after that, 
that was her last job. She didn't work on the, helping the 
men anymore. She let the men do their own work. 

Q: And then she did the women's work? 

A: She did the women's work. She packed, she put the small 

stuff and stuff like that. And the other lady too, we had 
two of those lady that came from that department. They were 
working like horses. I don't know, there was a different 
weigh from the rattan stuff and the heavy stuff. The rattan 
stuff was not that heavy but they had men to do their work 
over there too. But her she did, they were trying to do, 
show off you know. They were not there too long, they came 
from another department and they figured from another 
department they could show off. 

Q: Did they get more money for doing that other stuff? 

A: No, no, no. That's what spoiled a lot of the job. I 
remember the last time, probably about 40 years ago, 
something like that, you know when they used to come from 
Canada, a certain bunch every so often, every, probably 4 or 
5 years people that came from Canada for job. And if you 
got a job well the next one used to come, the next one used 
to come. The last bunch that came from Canada they came to 
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work, I was still working in Heywood and I made a lot of 
friend with them because I was speaking french and a lot of 
them they couldn't speak english and now they speak english 
better than I do and they came and they were looking for 
work. This woman, they figure as long as the boss (coughs, 
says excuse me) tell them something... 

Q: Do you want a cough drop? I have a cough drop. 

A: No I got one here I'm going to take. As long as that 
the men, the boss tell them to do a job they figured they 
had to do it. So, this woman they used to come, let's say 
this is the table, there's no leg on it, just a flat table 
top. They used about 30, 25 or 30 on a flat and the flat, 
the man used to come in with a, a thing on four wheel that 
was glued to the floor and they could pull, they had a 
handle on it. They used to slide underneath the flat and 
they used to pull all that load. Well the women they tried 
to do that too. That was the men's job, that was not heavy. 
So after a while you got, it made the other women get sick 
of it. So myself I was one of them. I went to the ladies 
room one day and there was three women there. They were 
girl from Canada, young women, some were girl. They were 
crying. I said wow, wow what's this? I says I can see 
where you girl been crying. What's, what seem to be the 
trouble? She says, the boss make us do this, the boss make 
us do that. She said, they told me about the flat. You 
know that was not a women's job, that was really a men's 
job. I says, why do you do it for? She says well the boss 
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tell us to do it. I says that's why we have a union here. 

I says you don't, you don't really have to do it if you 
don't want to. I said, just say to the boss, that's a man's 
job and you don't have to do it. I says I'm gonna tell you 
something girl, I says, I’ve been here all my life almost, 

I work in the shop all my life, I says and we never did that 
kind of a work. We figure it was a man's job. When it's a 
man's job we leave the man's job to the men. We do the 
women's job, the women's job. I said the heavy job, we 
don't go put our nose where it don't belong. We leave it to 
the men. I says, I never had a sore back. I says, how come 
you have sore back. See they were trying to do something 
more because the boss was telling them. They were trying to 
shove heavy work on them so they could get rid, they 
wouldn’t have, they could have all the help they want but 
they couldn't have men, they could have women, they could 
have plenty of them. And they spoiled the, you don't know 
how many jobs those women where spoiled on account of that. 
Q: How many jobs they what? 

A: How many jobs they spoiled by doing that. 

Q: So did these girls go to the union? 

A: Some of them, some of them did, some of them did. I 

don't know, I wasn't steward anymore after that. 

Q: Did the union tell the people what was the man's job and 

what was the women's job? 

A: Well, if you work, no matter where you work you know if 

there, if I see like they used to do that stuff, was stuff 
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like this or anything that, that used to be like a rubbing 
job. Rubbing job, that’s a hard job a rubbing job. You 
work that with wood, you work that with steel wool, you work 
that with water and soap and then you got to sand it with a 
fine sand paper, some fine steel wool and you got to rub it. 
You got to put some wax, you got to make a beautiful job on 
it. But you take a big piece like that, like a table, 
that's hard for a women to do that job because they got, 
they got a lot of pressure on it and it's not a women's job 
really it's a man's job but the women, they were trying to 
do something like that to try to give themselves a better 
name. But that didn't work out. A lot of the women they 
landed in the hospital with sore backs. Then the insurance 
had to pay money, had to pay insurance for them after that. 
That didn't help them. 

Q: Were there any women bosses in the company? 

A: Well they had like floor ladies like in the stitching 

room they had a floor lady that, what they called a floor 
lady. They used to give the cushion, they were all cut, you 
know. There was cutters. They used to cut the cushion, so 
many size, so many, so many about that high, something like 
that. And then this floor lady here, she used to give the 
girl, to the girl that used this stitch, she used to roll 
them and tie them and that was a cushion. And that was part 
of, in one package there could be five cushion so that girl 
had to work on those cushion. So that's what they called a 
floor lady but there was not a floor lady. 
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Q: Was she like a foreman? 

A: I don't think, I don't think she was like a foreman but 

they had some factory they had some, they had girl as 
foreman but not that I knew of, not that I know of. They 
had floor lady, we used to call them floor lady. 

Q: At Heywood? 

A: At Heywood, yeah. They used to come, they used to tell 

the girl if they were stuck with their machine, they used to 
say well my machine is stuck or something like that, I can't 
work. And then they used to get the machinist or tell the 
boss. That’s was the floor lady that used to take care of 
that. 

Q: And would she ever have men working for her? 

A: Well there was, there was men on top of her. There was 

like a boss, or superintendent used to be on top of her. 

Q: Was there any men under her? 

A: No, no, no. The one that gave the work like that, there 
was not, there were only, they used to call them floor lady. 
They took care of the floor but they took care of work like 
only like the cushion and stuff like that they used to take 
of. 

Q: So did women, was there certain jobs that I mean that 

women could only get promoted to a certain level, like they 
wouldn't be foremen or they wouldn't be superintendent? 

A: Oh no, no, no. They would never be a superintendent in 

a women. Not that I know of, not, not in all of the shop 


that I worked. 
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Q: Did they mind? 

A: No I don't think so, you know. Sometime they used to 

think you know they were like a boss. They used to say, 
well I'm bigger than you because I got a better job than 
you, you know but that doesn't mean anything. To me a job 
is a job as long as you're worker, you're working you know, 
no matter what kind of a job. Even because you’re a foreman 
doesn't mean, because you're a foreman that you're better 
than I am. I've gotta do the dirty work for you and you're 
gonna tell me what to do, that’s what a foreman is. 

Q: But they got more money. 

A: Well some of them got more money because they were like 

the stitcher, they were piece work, them. And the floor 
lady was only day worker so she, they had, they had to give 
as much as the, as the worker to get to be, make pay even. 
But some to have a better job and give themselves a better 
name they would talk, they would take those jobs. Just to 
say well, here I am, floor lady. 

Q: Oh so the ladies that were working did they have a bad 

feeling towards her? 

A: No, it depends. Sometimes they were nice, sometimes 

they were not too nice. It depends, it depends on the 
person, it depends on the personality of the person of 
something like that. 

Q: If they had offered you to be boss of all the burners in 

would you have done it? 
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A: No, no I would never have take over any job something 

like that. No, not me, I would never got, I know the 
responsibility was there. Even when I took steward, because 
even if I took steward, when I took steward there was, there 
was those, all those packer, packer girl. There was about 
14, 15 girls, 16 girls I was taking care of and if they had 
any complaints they came to me. 

Q: Did you get paid for that? 

A: No, that was on the company's time. I didn't pay, I 

didn't get paid for that. Sometimes I, they used to give us 
a supper. We didn't pay for it. That came, that came from 
the union that give that to the, to the steward and we were 
invited to go, we didn't pay for it. That was about the 
only thing we got free. Besides that we were only doing 
that just to help the girls, something like that. But some 
of them you know, when I stayed, when I was steward no 
matter who it is, and no matter how nice you are there's 
always some that find some fault that you do this, you do 
that, you don't do it right. So one time the boss came to 
me and he complain that the girl was complaining. He says, 
you better go see the girl over there. He says they're 
complaining about this, and they're complaining about that. 

I said gee, I says I don't know what I can do, I says, I 
told them before, I offer them before but I says, unless 
they want to go higher. I says there's not much I can do. 

So I went to the girl and I says I want all you girls here 
at 9:30 at lunch time. I says, you be, you be over here at 
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this certain desk, at this certain place, bench and I'll be 
here too. And so they came. I says, now I'm going to tell 
you girls, I says, I'm won't hide behind your face or behind 
anybody's face. I says, the boss tells me that you 
complaining about something, about different things. I 
says, I'm here to help you girls and if you don't think I’m 
doing my job I'm gonna, I'll quit the union job. I says, I 
don't have, it's not a job that I care for. I say, I'm just 
placed here to please you girl. Well, none of the girl had 
anything to say. I says, if you got anything to say, this 
is the time to say it. Don't wait later. Well they didn't 
say nothing. Then the next day I heard they had said 
something. Then I quit steward. I didn't go steward no 
more. 

Q: That's it. 

A: No, that was it. I says, I heard you girl the other day 
you says that. But the girls say, it was not me, not me. I 
said, I don't care which one it is, I don't care which one 
it is. I says, I want to be friends with you girls just 
like I was before and I says, if I can't be friends with you 
girls and help you the way I like to help you, I says, take 
it over and give it to somebody else. But then somebody 
else took it over and it went the same way. You can't no 
matter where you are, you can't, you can't please everybody. 
Q: What did they want you to do? 

A: Oh there was always complaining about this, complaining 

about that or they had too much work, or they had this, or 
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the conveyor was going too fast or the conveyor wasn't going 
fast enough, or something like that. You know, when you 
want, when you want to complain, you complain. No matter 
what it is they find some way of complaining. 

Q: Did the conveyor put pressure on the people, I mean with 

it? 

A: Well the conveyor didn't stop for nothing. After the 

conveyor stopped, unless there was a jam, the conveyor 
didn't stop. It kept going so you had to follow the 
conveyor. If you were working on the conveyor you had to 
follow the conveyor. Or like my job, it was not to be on 
the conveyor because it was a job that sometime you had to 
leave, you had to leave a certain piece on the side to dry 
or something like that. It wasn't ready to go up the 
conveyor but when it was ready to go on the conveyor the man 
used to come and take the piece and put it on the tray. See 
the tray, there was all big tray. They must have been 
pretty much as wide as this, all this part here. 

Q: About three feet wide? 

A: Yeah, oh yeah. Because the tray used to fit a piece 

like that like nothing. 

Q: Oh so even longer, maybe five or six feet? 

A: Yeah. The tray that used to be hooked on hanger that 

used to go around. There was a chain that used to follow 
the chain all the time. Unless the conveyor broke, the 
conveyor didn't stop only when it came to lunch time. When 
it came to noon time, at night time. Besides that that 


conveyor didn't stop. 




Q: And was it men that/ men or women efficiency guys that 

came around to decide how fast things should be? 

A: Oh no. They start/ I think they had machinist or 

they had something like that when they start the conveyor 
that was going to go certain/ I suppose they can, they could 
tell how fast it could go or how slow it could go to keep 
the worker going. 

Q: Did they ever speed it up? 

A: Not that, not that much, no not that much. Not that I 

know of. Not during the war. 

Q: Because I remember somebody mentioning that somebody was 

a timer. 

A: Oh, there was a lot of timer there but they used to time 

the job. There were a lot of timer, they used, you know if 
you was piece work they used to come, if you was piece work 
they used to time if you was, like on the war work, they 
used to time you how fast you can put that stuff in a bag. 
And there was a timer with a clock and a little war board 
on the clock and he was marking how many, how many piece you 
could do in a minute, how many piece. That's what they used 
to call a timer. 

Q: Oh, did that make you have to work faster? Somebody 

told me once they would work slower on purpose. 

A: Well, some of them of course, they know, we knew who the 

timer was. Of course I never worked piece work that much 
but I know some were working and they said well, the timer, 
that's his job. After, after he works on the job he know. 
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sometime their hiding somewhere, they watch you, you don't 
know. But they know how, work how fast you work and how 
slow you work and how fast you can work because they study 
the work before. They know darn well how much, how fast you 
can go. That's why, that's why they tell you sometime, if 
your timer is around, take your time, don't go too fast. 

The boss used to tell you that. 

Q: Oh really? And what was the idea behind that? 

A: Well, it's the time, it's the timer job or to see to put 

a price. Sometime they had price on work. 

Q: Oh but the boss didn't want you to go too fast because 

then you'd have to always go so fast? 

A: It's not, the boss would never tell you. No boss would 

ever tell you to go too fast unless he was a friend of you 
and he want you to make money. He would say well, the 
timer's gonna come today, you better take your time. But 
the timer was not a fool either, you know. He knew damn well 

you could go faster than some of them were going sometime. 

Q: Oh because the timer would write down how fast you were 

going, if you were going real fast... 

A: Oh yeah, he had that clock, he had that clock and that 

clock was running all the time and he could tell how long it 
takes you to, to wrap one piece. Now you take, you take a 
piece of furniture, you wrap one piece of furniture and you 
wrap this way and this way. And then when the timer, just 

because the timer there you also wrap this way. You know 

damn well there's something foil, there’s something missing 
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somewhere. That's what the timer was there for. They used 
to time a lot of piece work job on account of that. 

Q: Did people get mad at the timers for doing that? 

A: Yes, sometime cause the timer didn't give them a good 

price. They used to have argument with the timer because 
they didn't get no, they didn't get no good price on it. 

Q: But you were lucky enough to have a timer watching you 

on the burner did you? 

A: Well I don't think it's a job that could do the burning 

in because sometime we could start three or four pieces and 
now this piece gotta dry. I'll put it on the side of my, 
where I was and then I would start another piece. And then 
sometime you had to mix your powder to match the color. And 
the color you know, there was a little line. 

Q: Oh you had to just tell by mixing it what color? 

A: You could tell by the color if it was, now if I was 

going to put a dark color with some a little darker. If I 
was going to put a light color I would put a little light 
color and I would streak it like the way it is there, you 
know to make, to match it. Then after that, after it's dry 
I'll put some, my little gun, I used to spray stuff and then 
we used to rub it. Then we used to, it used to come out 
even enough that you couldn't, you couldn’t even tell. 

Cause even I stopped, after I stopped working I did some job 
for outside people, they used to, I fixed a color. I bought 
a dining room set, it was... 
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A: I want to ask you about because I don't want you to get 

too tired or anything. Oh you know when you said some of 
the women used to be the pets, would they get, that would be 
like they might get a promotion or just easier conditions? 

Q: No, no. They get to go out with the boss. The boss 

will take them out for a meal or the boss is nicest to them. 
He'll try to take a job away from you and give it to them if 
they can because they, they pet you know. We used to call 
them the pet's boy, the bosses pet. The bosses pet, that 
was something like that, that’s what it was. And then, I 
seen so many of them there, you know. We’d say, look at 
that. A girl can come in if she was, well myself I always 
was as well dressed as I could but I never went to the men 
so the men never went too much for me. But even at that, some 
of them sometime, you know, the men used to say, oh they 
used to bring a lunch to the boss. They used to bring a 
lunch. I said, ain't that funny now, I worked with myself 
in the shop all my life up to the day that I retired I never 
bought the boss a lunch. I say, if he wants a lunch, let 
him buy his own lunch like I do. But you know some, you 
know what, we used to call them the pet’s, the bosses pet 
because they used to bring, they used to be nice to the boss 
and they want to stay on the bosses side. Well I always 
said, if you're not afraid of work why should you be on the 
bosses side. And in Heywood they had a lot of them. They 
had a lot of them, plenty of them. I think that's what 
spoiled the company, most, mostly, more than anything else 
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because I think, like I told you before, when the big shot, 
the big shot like Mr. Heywood, Mr. Greenwood, like they were 
the big shot. If they were going around, they were going 
around, if they knew about it, everybody was working. 
Everybody was not sitting down. If they caught you sitting 
down they want to know the reason why you were sitting down. 
They would go right to you, they would say, how come you're 
sitting down? Ain't the boss got any work for you? So they 
would go see the boss right away. How come that person is 
sitting down, don't you have no work, if you don't have no 
work, send him home. 

Q: Oh and then he won't get paid? 

A: If they send him home for the rest of the day, they 

would say no we're waiting for work. Send him home and tell 
him to come back tomorrow. That's the way it was. But they 
didn't get paid, when they went home they didn't get paid 
for sure. 

Q: Did you ever get laid off from Heywood? 

A: I don't remember ever getting laid off, no. 

Q: You know you said when you worked in the shipping room, 

were you doing burning in in the shipping room? 

A: Well it was, that was all part of the shipping room. 

Like the shipping room, the conveyor was running. We were 
one, one floor, that was the first floor. And then the 
conveyor was running, it went to the bottom floor which was 
the shipping room floor. And from the shipping room, the 
guy that, that stuff all come on the platform. And there 
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was guy putting that stuff either in trailers or in cars, or 
something like box car, the train, train car. They used to, 
they used to pack that stuff where it was going. They had 
guy for that to do the work. 

Q: Oh so after you'd fix up the furniture then you'd give 

it to the women who would pack it? 

A: They would pack it, that’s right. 

Q: So your's was the next to the last step really? 

A: Yeah but you know, we didn't have something, we didn't 

have, we always had work to do because it's work that took a 
long time. We were about five or six them, of us that used 
to do that work. 

Q: Oh that's all? 

A: Oh yeah. And at first there was only, there was Mr. 

Henry Hadmack, he lives on Park Street, he used to be one of 
them. And there used to be a girl, she's sick now. She 
used to be one of them. Another girl, she's sick. She used 
to be one of them. Well I would say we must have been about 
five or six girl doing that for sure. 

Q: And one male? 

A: And that was the only man that used to do it during the 

war. 

Q: And did you train somebody else? 

A: You could train somebody, yes, you could train somebody 

if they want. But you know, like I said, it took a lot of 
patience, a lot of them didn't want it. You had to have 
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lots of patience for that, lots of patience because it's the 
color. You know, sometime like I said you had little lines, 
see this was white like the mahogany and the walnut was dark 
color. Well it couldn't be, you had to match the line in 
mahogany. We had small, small brush, very pointy and we 
used to do it a little bit at a time to see if it was, if it 
matched we was not afraid to put the lacquer on it. We had 
small brush sometime, we put the lacquer with the small 
brush and then after that to dry. It dried then you sand it 
off and then you take your spray gun, your spray gun and you 
just fume it like, you know. Like a very light spray, then 
you rub it, and you sand it then it matched the rest, so 
then it was okay. But if it wasn't okay, many time I seen 
it, we took it apart more than once. 

Q: Oh you had to redo it? 

A: We had to do it over again and sometime if the hole got 

bigger and bigger we couldn't do it. Then we used to send 
it to the paint shop. They had to wash it all off and redo 
the whole thing off. 

Q: Did you ever, when you came home and do some crafts or 

something, you know some people get really good at that? 

A: Yes I did, yes I did. I even had one of my floor, 
somebody did a hole and I patched my floor with that and it 
came out pretty good, came out pretty good. I wasn't 
afraid, you know like edge, any edge something like this the 
color was white, you had to match, you had to take your 
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brush and mix your color then we used to go all around the 
edge of the table or something like that but you couldn't be 
darker, you couldn't be lighter, it had to be the same 
color. You had to match that the same color. 

Q; So it was just with your own eyes that you saw the 
match? 

A: That's right, that's right. It was very interesting for 

me. I always liked burning in. When I quit burning in, 
when I retired when I was 65 they were paying already 
$4-$5 an hour we were getting to do burning in. It's not 
everybody that wanted it. 

Q: So they considered that a skill? 

A: Yeah. 
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Tape 2 Side B 

A: Yes, yes. 

Q: And you were maybe a little higher up than, other than 

regular person? 

A: The regular, the regular, some of the regular workers, 

yes. But you know we, it's not like today we never asked, 
we, if they gave us a raise, we didn't ask for no raise. 
Sometime they give it to you. But today they always after 
the boss for a raise, you know. They want more money all 
the time. 

Q: And vacations. 

A: Even at the store, after I worked at the store, I got so 

much an hour to work at the store and first thing I knew 
Corinne says, Melida I'm going to give you so much, sometime 
I have so much in my pay, they didn't even ask me for, I'd 
have so much in my pay. I didn't, I didn't say, well you 
made a mistake in my pay. I said nothing. If I had more in 
my pay I left it that way. The following week if I had it, 

I said well I guess I got more money. I'm not going to say 
nothing, I'm going to keep my mouth shut. But I never tell 
the next girl what I had. I never discuss pay with, I never 
discussed my pay with nobody. You know it used to make 
trouble some time so I never discuss that. If they give me 
more that was, that was good for me but that was nobody 
else's business. At the store they asked me, one of the 
other girl, how much are you getting an hour here? Oh, not 
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more than you girl that's for sure. Oh I could get more, I 
never said that, nothing. 

Q: When you were at Heywood did you belong to the social 

club? 

A: Oh yes, I was, I was one of the chairman in the social 

club. Many time they had meeting, we had meeting from them 
too. They had social club, especially it came Christmas 
party, or we had a lot of party there. The social club had 
parties, we would, we were always, they had meetings. I 
used to go to the meetings you know. 

Q: And that would be on company time right? 

A: That would be on company's time, that's right, that's 

right. 

Q: And was that to get a spirit in the company, I mean... 

A: Well, yes. You know, we had the social club, when they 

started social club, then I was one of the chairman, they 
had a meeting. They said, well we're going, we used to talk 
whether we should have a banquet or should have something, 
you know we did. And then they used to appoint, they used 
to appoint so many if it was okay to appoint this one for 
the, to be on the committee, chairman of the committee, or 
the next one to be chairman of the committee. And what we 
should decide on the food, or whether we should have a 
caterer or something like that. Yeah, and the Christmas 
party was the same. Christmas party we used to work, we 
used to work like a horse to wrap all the children's 
Christmas present. All the children, they had a lot of 
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children. We used to pack there, we used to pack some time 
after work, we used to go, we didn't get paid for that. 

That was our own, that was on our own. I never getting, I 
don't remember ever getting paid for the Heywood party. 

Q: And the company would buy the presents? 

A: The company would buy the presents, they would buy the 

presents, they would buy everything. But we had to go to 
wrap each present. Was, they had a lot of kids. 

Q: And every year they would have this Christmas party? 

A: There was a party after they started, they had Christmas 

party every year for the kids, you know. Then of course the 
kids they were, of course it was fun to see the kids too you 
know. We had, we had a lot of fun doing that and we really 
didn't mind working. You know when you're young, you don't 
mind to do the work. 

Q: Did you belong to clubs outside of Heywood too, other 

clubs? 

A: Yeah, we started, well when I was in Brown Brothers we 

had a social club there. We had fishing trips sometime, we 
went to Boston, we went down, we went down the Cape, I think 
we went down to the Cape with Heywood too. Heywood, we used 
to go to the, social club we used to go to the Ice Follies. 
We went by train at that time, no bus, train. We had to 
take a train to go to the Ice Follies in train. That was a 
lot, we had a lot of fun sometime we was as much as three 
train loads going. 

Q: And did you belong to the Acadian Club or Napoleon Club? 
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A: No, no, no. There was, those were men, I didn't belong, 
we had a french club. We used to call it the Se Sociale 
Franco American. That was a french club for the lady. I 
was president of that club for many years, for many years I 
was president. 

Q: What was it called again? 

A: Se Sociale. 

Q: Se Sociale? 

A: Se Sociale, yeah. Franco American. But they had Se 

Sociale, this one the Acadian Club they had the women there 
but there was a Franco American girl, women. I never 
belonged to that one. I came, I told you I didn't want, I 
didn't like Canada. That was Canada part, I didn't like 
that part so I didn't want to belong to that (she laughs). 

I shouldn't say that because you know, I don't think it's 
right but the other one it was, oh a lot of the girls are 
gone now from that. 

Q: And it was just women? 

A: There was just women but then we had parties, we had 

parties, we could bring our husband. We had that down the 
Elks, we had that down the Vets, we had a club down the, 
down the club because we could hire the hall down the Vets 
(clock chimes). We went there and we went to the Elks many 
times because there was a lot of women, you know, there was 
all their husband belonged to the Elks so they were big 
shot, you know. Me, my husband didn't belong to the Elks 
but I was not a big shot but they put me president. They 
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asked me to be president. I was president more than once 
for the Se Sociale. 

Q: And was it, when you would get together with just the 

women, there would be... 

A: We had a meeting once a month, we had a meeting you 
know. About what we had, or what went on or what they want 
or what they should have. 

Q: And you had coffee or something? 

A: Sometime, not, not all the time. Most of the time they 

were serving coffee. The ones that were on the committee 
you know. It was really a get together mostly you know. 

Q: Yeah that's what I was going to say, so you could see 

the other women. Was it all french Canadian women? 

A: That was, that was french only, that one I belong. The, 

the club was french and you, at the meeting you had to 
attend french, it was french meeting. 

Q: Oh in french? 

A: No english, no english, all french that one. This one I 

don’t know, they said they were talking the araerican, 

Acadian Club they said they were talking, they were like me, 
they couldn’t talk english half of the time. They were 
talking english and french, you know, they mixed just like 
they do now. But the one that I belonged, it had to be 
french. The meeting was all in french. 

Q: Does it still exists? 

A: No, it's gone now. It's gone. But a lot of them are 

gone, some of the women are gone, a lot of the women are 


gone. 
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Q: Would any women from Heywood have joined that club? 

A: Not too many unless it was some friend of mine. See 

when I was president, when you was president you always 
tried to get new members. We had a few from Heywood that 
belonged to there, that worked at Heywood. 

Q: Would you get to be friends with the ladies from 

Heywood? 

A: Oh yeah, oh yeah, oh yeah friends enough from the girls 

from the shop. Some from the office too, I knew if I went 
in the office I was, they had a credit union, I used to go 

to the credit union a lot. Sometimes I used to talk to the 

girls but we were not, you know in those days, the girl, 

| they were office girl. You were a working girl. That 

didn't mix that good you know because you were a working 

r 

\ girl. Like I told you, it didn't bother me that much 

: because I was not afraid to work. I was not afraid to say 

K 

r that I was a worker. Not to say well I got a job in the 

: office, I'm better than you. That I would have never, would 

have never said, never. 

j; Q: Oh but they thought they were hot stuff? 

i 

i A: Oh yeah, oh yeah. 

r 

| 

| Q: Because I was trying to see if the people got to be 


friends with the other ones outside of work. 

A: Well we had, we had like a, in Heywood you know they 

was, in the worker, we were, they were kind of friendly. 

You know there's always some that's not friendly but I think 


i 


n Heywood they were, even Brown Brothers, 


there was a lot 


of friends there. 









Q: That you would see after work too sometimes? 

A: Yeah, in Heywood there was a lot of them, there's some, 

I’m still friends with some of the Heywood girls. Like 
Sophie and them, I'm still friends with them. And like we 
had the bowling girls, now we have the Golden Age bowling 
you know and a lot of them are from Heywood that are still 
there. I made friends with a lot of them since, since I'm 
bowling. I’ve been bowling there for quite a long time now. 
And it's all older people, it’s all retired people, you know 
so it's kind of a lot of fun. 

Q: I always liked bowling. I'm always trying to get my 

husband to go bowling with me (laughs). 

A: Oh yeah. We go Tuesday, we go on Tuesday, just the 

girls sometimes. Not for the team, but on Friday is the 
team, on Friday. 

Q: The one downtown Gardner? 

A: Gardner, on Main Street, yeah. That's, we got a team 

there. We're gonna have a banquet there pretty soon coming 
the 24th. And I used to be in charge of collect, we used to 
collect 50 cents a week for the meal you know, but every 
year the meal goes up, goes up. Now let's see, the last two 
years they’ve been paying $1.00. And last year I was sick 
so I didn't want, I'm not, I didn't collect this year. But 
they asked me about it, you know, how I used to, we used to 
have it down Ray's Peter Pan over here. I think they're 
going to have it there this year again. The 24th of May, I 
think they're going to have it. 









Q: And that's just the women who bowl? 

A: The women bowl, and the, the men bowl. They got team, 

the men and women together sometime. On our team, I think 
there's two men on our team and three women. They used to 
have, but then they said, why can't, why all women and men, 
what difference does it make you know if we, we’re just 
bowling that's it. But it's a lot of fun sometime, you know 
the men are some, they put the average of whatever, you're 
good or you're bad. They'll put them together. Sometime we 
have, we have a lot of fun, you know. Talking about the 
social club, and Heywood and bowling and all that. 

Q: Almost done. 

A: (She laughs, a man says, I'll see you later. Melida 

says, okay, how's Doris? Feeling better? Well that's 
good. ) 

Q: Did the company change much when you were there, during 

those years? 

A: It was changing all the time when we were there. See we 

had corn roast, we had a lot of corn roast. We used to have 
fun at the corn roast. We had a band. See these are all 
old pictures here. 

Q: Who is that lady? 

A: Huh? 

Q: The nurse, I wonder if I know her? 

A: She was our nurse in Heywood. Bob Emerald, he's dead. 

She was a nurse, Dr. Pease was the. Dr. Pease was our doctor 
at that time. But I want to show you the picture they have 
the foreman, excuse me, I have so many. 
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Q: That's okay, take your time. 

A: See all the furniture we used to make. 

Q: Oh, who were the models? 

A: Oh they had different ones. Sometimes they were girl 

from the office. Oh, this is the one. See once upon a time 
these were all salesman that we had from the shop. They 
showed the map where they come from. A lot of them I 
remember. They used to come to the shop, of course I 
remember them. A lot of them are gone but see that was 
quite a thing. 

Q: A lot of them. 

A: You can't believe that they had all these salesman once 

upon a time and now they're all gone. They, the shop is 
turned to apartment. 

Q: Isn't that funny that people live where they once 

worked, some of them? People were disappointed though when 
it closed, weren't they? 

A: Oh yeah, oh yeah. Some felt bad, some felt real bad. 

Even myself, I never went in the apartment, where they got 
apartment there. They say it's nice but it seems to me that 
I can't go in there. To me it’s still a shop. I went there 
when they had a meeting there, I went downstairs but I 
didn’t want to go. Sophie was after me to go so I went. 

See this was, we had old shop news, they were made like this 
one when we had them. Now this was the new one. 

Q: Oh it looks more like a magazine in the new one. 
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A: It looks more like a magazine. But you, see we had a 

lot of party. We had a lot of fun there. 

Q: They didn't have any meeting room though at Heywood? 

Any social room? 

A: Well we, they had, they had one room we used to go in 
that room if they had a social meeting. We used to go, like 
for the social club or something, we used to go in that 
room. That was our room if we had meeting. 

Q: Did they have a lunch room? 

A: No, we never had a lunch room. 

Q: You would eat at your desk? 

A: You had to bring your lunch or if you went out to eat, 

we went out to eat somewhere. We didn't have, we didn't 
have no meeting room. He used to work down at Florence 
Stove. He never worked at Heywood, him. The one, when he 
walked around him, boy everybody used to be busy. They used 
to be afraid of him. 

Q: George Heywood the senior. 

A: Yeah. They used to be afraid of him. 

Q: Would he know your name? 

A: Yeah, I'm right here. 

Q: Oh, that's you and him? Wow! 

A: Now this one is dead, this one is young but she's dead, 

this one is dead, this one is living. 

Q: What's her name? 

A: Rodina Murray. 


Q: Is she around? 
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A: She worked in Heywood. She lives in Templeton. 

Q: Did she work there a long time? 

A: She worked quite a while, yeah. I don't know how long 

she worked there. See now this is a young women, I used to 
like her, she died too, Helen. But you look at them, you 
know, a lot of them, this one is one of our counselor over 
here, Rosie St. Jean. 

Q: He's one of your what? 

A: He’s the city counselor. 

Q: Oh. 

A: See the Heywood. That's the one that was there the 

other night, there. He was the one that was there at the 
meeting. 

Q: Did you mind that he came? 

A: No, I thought he got older. I was glad to see him 
because a lot of them, a lot of them I didn't see for a long 
time over there. I was glad to see them. Because I saw a 
guy there that I see, that was Mr. Greenwood. When he 
walked around everybody marched, I'm telling you. 

Q: How did they feel about him? 

A: Well he was the owner. He was, he was a big shot so you 

know, those owner, if they saw you sitting down they want to 
know why you were sitting down for. If you didn't had no 
work or not. That's the one I was telling you, if you see 
him, if you see anybody sitting down you go and ask those 
people, ain't you got no work? 
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Q: Even the messages, you know how they have the 

president's message at the beginning of the shop news 
sometimes? 

A: Yeah. 

Q: All his messages would always be, keep working, work 

harder. 

A: Keep work, keep work and they see something, the rattan, 

it was something like this was the rattan. 

Q: It looks like bamboo. 

A: Like bamboo stuff. See this was all rattan. 

Q: But they discontinued that didn't they? 

A: Yeah, see this was a big sofa. There was something like 
this that the girl was trying to pack and ship by herself. 
See that's a long time ago. That was in 1955. That closed 
around that time, it closed that shop around that time. 

Q: Do you think that Gardner will continue to make 

furniture in another 10 or 20 years? 

A: Oh I think they will always make furniture. As far as 

making furniture they will. But now Conant Ball, they're 
going to quit too I guess. The company that bought that, 
they're going to keep the Conant Ball for storeroom. 

They're going to quit there. They're going to have, they 
established in United States but they ain't going to be in 
Gardner anymore. They're going to keep what they got down 
there just for storage room. 

Q: Yeah I guess, I heard some people who were so 

disappointed. 
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A: Yeah, some of them got laid off right away. They told 

them they had no more job. My husband, he's got a nephew 
there, he works there. He files saw, he's got a machine of 
his own and everything. And he was here last night. I 
says, I heard you was not going to, you got another job. He 
was offered two or three jobs. He going to, Nichols & Stone 
offered him to move his machine, they're going to leave his 
machine all there. He can do the filing over there, he does 
filing for them. He does filing for these shop, he does a 
lot of filing for almost every shop. 

Q: Filing? 

A: Filing saw or filing whatever. Mostly it's the saw that 

they file. You know the saw, they've gotta be filed. And 
he says they offered me the price, they're going to pay to 
have my shop, my place moved over there and I'm going to 
have my own and everything over there. So he says, I took, 

I took that. I says, well you were lucky. But he says 
different shop offered him to go work there because he knew 
different one and when they knew this was going to happen 
they called him up right away. 

Q: Yeah, I heard that the furniture shops have trouble 

getting people to work there. 

A: Like I tell you nobody wants to work today. Nobody 

wants to work today. They all want, in Gardner, I don't 
know how it is, I imagine probably somewhere else, there's a 
lot of welfare. The welfare, you know, they get everything 
they want for nothing. They don't have to work for it, they 
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get everything and they make better living than us, the old 
people because they don't have to worry about bills, they 
don't have to worry about nothing. They just work and doing 
the slip like this bag boy that was here. He says sometime 
I go to the Victory Market, that's where he does his 
shopping, he said, there's two, three women there with bag, 
there baskets is full overboard and he says you got to wait 
until they cash in, they've got to turn in their slip. 

That's all welfare. 









